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Manager, London, City and Midland Bank, 
Limited, aged 78. 
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Notes. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY’S 
250TH ANNIVERSARY. 


THis anniversary should not pass without 
a record in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

The celebration opened on the 15th 
of July with a reception of delegates at 
Burlington House, and on the following 
day a commemorative service was held in 
the Abbey. The Guildhall was lent by 
the Corporation for a banquet ; there was 
a reception by the King and Queen at 
Windsor on the 18th; and the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge entertained the 
delegates on the 19th, the company invited 
being divided into two sections: one was 
received at Oxford, and the other at Cam- 
bridge. As a permanent memorial of the 
celebration the Royal Society has had 
printed, at the Oxford University Press, 
collotype facsimiles of all the signatures 
of the founders, patrons, and fellows of the 
Society recorded in its first Journal Book 


and the Charter Book from 1660 to the 
present time. The volume of signatures 
(which measures 18 in. by 14 in.) contains a 
photogravure portrait of Charles II., who 
gave the Society its charters, and a Preface 
by Sir A. Geikie. Mr. Henry Frowde also 
published on the day of the commemorative 
service at the Abbey a third edition, entirely 
revised and rearranged, of ‘The Record of 
the Royal Society,’ originally edited by 
Prof. Michael Foster and Prof. A. W. 
Riicker. The Illustrated London News of 
July 28th gave a large portrait of Sir Archi- 
bald Geikie, who has been President since 
1908; and The Sphere of the same date 
gave portraits of twenty-six distinguished 
Fellows. These do indeed, as the editor 
states, “‘form an interesting phrenological 
study as a varied group of scientific heads 
of the present epoch.” 

To the ‘Record’ the President has 
contributed a narrative of the ‘ Foundation 
and Early History of the Society.’ This 
history is full of varied incidents. Evelyn, 
it may be remembered, in a letter to Dr. 
Wotton on the 30th of March, 1696, supplies 
him with information about “ our illustrious 
philosopher Mr. Boyle,’’ whose life Wotton 
contemplated writing; refers to the 
‘learned junto” formed at Oxford, Boyle. 
Lord Brouncker, and Sir Robert Murray 
being the most active members; and says 
that “the Royal Society must ever own 
its rise from that assembly.” 

The entry of Monk with his army into 
London in February, 1660, and the return 
of Charles II. in May, caused life in the 
capital to move mainly on the old lines. 
The meetings of the philosophers at Gresham 
College were revived. The desirability of 
more formal organization among the culti- 
vators of science was recognized, and 
accordingly on the 28th of November the 
philosophers met and proposed a list of 
names of persons who would be likely to 
join in forming a society. On the 5th of 
December it was “resolved to form a 
Society for promoting experimental philo- 
sophy’”’; and to this 115 signatures were 
appended. Sir A. Geikie says :— 

“They comprise not merely the names of the 
original actual investigators to whose energy 
and enthusiasm the movement was mainly due, 
but a large company of men of all ranks who were 
prominent in the social life of the day. The 
men of science were greatly outnumbered by 
the outsiders whom they had induced to join 
them.” 

Perhaps,” adds Sir A. Geikie, the most 
notable feature of the company is the number of 
literary men who subscribed the resolution. 


They included the poets John Dryden (who signs 
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Driden), Edmund Waller, William Hammond, 
and Thomas Stanley, while Abraham Cowley and 
John Denham joined the Society later.” 
The second document on the same date 
is as follows :— 
December 5th, 1660. 
We whose names are underwritten do consent 
and agree that we will meet together weekly (if 
not hindered by necessary occasions) to consult 
and debate, concerning the promoting of experi- 
mentall learning ; and that each of us will allow 
one shilling weekly towards the defraying of 
occasionall charges. Provided that if any one 
or more of us shall think fitt, at any time, to 
withdraw, he or they, after notice thereof given 
to the company at a meeting. be freed from this 
obligation for the future, 
Joux AWBREY James LONG 
EpWarRbD CoTron 
LOWTHER 
Tuo: SPRAT 
JASPAR NEDHAM. 
Both these documents appear in facsimile 
in the first part of the memorial volume. 


Sir A. Geikie states in reference to the date | 
December 5th, 1660, that “‘each page is 


so dated in the Journal, more than a year 
and a half prior to the incorporation of these 
earnest inquirers into a chartered institution 
under the name of the Royal Society.” 

Evelyn records in his Diary on the 18th 
of September, 1661 :— 

* This day was read our petition to his Majesty 
for his royal grant, authorizing our Society to 
meet as a corporation, with several privileges.” 

On the 3rd of December by “ universal 
suffrage an order was made and registered 
that Evelyn should receive the public thanks 
of the Philosophie Society for the honourable 
mention he had made of them ‘* by the name 
of Royal Society in his Epistle Dedicatory 
to the Lord Chancellor before his * Traducion 
of Too great an honour.” he 
says. for a trifle.” 

Sir A. Geikie says of this in* The Record’ : 

“Tt is allowable to believe that during the fre- 
quent conversations which Evelyn had with the 
King that autumn, when so many subjects were 
discussed, the important matter of the Society's 
name was considered. Charles was now generously 


interested in the work of the philosophers, and if | 


he did not propose the title himself, he doubtless 


at once approved of it, if it was suggested by his | 


eminent and esteemed courtier.” 
The Charter of Incorporation passed the 


Great Seal on the 15th of July, 1662; this | 


is. therefore, the date of the formal founda- 
tion of the Royal Society. 


The charter was read before the Society | 
on the 13th of August, and on the 29th the 
President. Council, and Fellows went to 
Whitehall and returned their thanks to his | 
Majesty. 


' On the 21st of August Evelyn states :— 


“To was admitted and then-sworn one of the 
Council of the Royal Society, being nominated 
in his Majesty’s original grant to be of this 
Council for the regulation of the Society, and 
| making laws and statutes conducible to its estab- 
lishment and progress, for which we now set 
apart every Wednesday morning till they were 
all finished. Lord Viscount Brouncker (that 
excellent mathematician) was also by his Majesty, 
our founder, nominated our first President. 

~ The King gave us the arms of England to be 
borne in a canton in our arms, and sent us a mace 
of silver gilt, of the same fashion and bigness 
as those carried before his Majesty, to be borne 
before our President on meeting days. It was 
| brought by Sir Gilbert Talbot, Master of his 
| Majesty’s Jewel House.” 


| 

| The mace is still in regular use. At every 

| 


| 
| 


meeting it is placed on the table in front of 
the President before the business is begun. 
It bears the following inscription :— 
Ex muniticentia 
Augustissimi Monarche 
Caroli II. 
Dei Gra. Mag. Brit. Franc. et Hib. 
Regis, 
Societatis Regalis ad Scientiam 
Naturalem promouenda Institute 
Fundatoris et Patroni 
| An. Dni. 1663. 

Although Evelyn refers to the presentation 
under date of* August 21st, 1662, the gift 
was not actually made until the 23rd of 
May in the following year ; and, as he shows 
in his Diary for the 17th of September, 
1662, it was only on the latter date that 
the arms of the Society were decided upon. 
His words are :— 

“We now resolved that the Arms of the 
Society should be a field Argent, with a canton 
of the arms of England, the supporters two 
talbots Argent: crest, an eagle Or holding a 
shield with the like arms of England, viz., three 
lions. The words Nullius in verba. It was 
/presented to his Majesty, and orders given to 
Garter King-at-Arms to pass the diploma of 
their office for it.” . 

On the 30th of November, 1663, the first 

anniversary was celebrated. 
| “It being St. Andrew’s day, who was our 
| patron, each fellow wore a St. Andrew’s cross 
| of ribbon on the crown of his hat.” 
After the election of new officers, the Fellows 
dined together, his Majesty sending venison. 
| On the 16th of the following November, at 
| Painters’ Hall, which had been lent for the 
| meeting, the treasurer, clerks, and messengers 
| were chosen, and the seal appointed, which 
Evelyn ordered to be “‘ the good Samaritan, 
with this motto Fac similiter’’; and on the 
23rd the statutes, being at length finished, 
““were read before a full assembly of the 
Royal Society.” 
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The Charter Book was not ready for 
signature until the end of 1664, and on the 
9th of January, 1665, Pepys records that 
when he walked to Whitehall through the 
frozen streets, 


“Tsaw the Royal Society bring their new book, 
wherein is nobly writ their charter and laws, and 
comes to be signed by the Duke as a Fellow; and 
all the Fellows are to be entered there, and lie as a 
monument, and the King hath put his, with the 
word Founder.” 


The King’s signature, with the word 
* Founder ~ underneath, is in the centre 
of the page at the top. while below to the 
right is that of James (Duke of York, after- 
wards James II.), with the word ‘ Fellow.” 
Prince Rupert also signed further down the 
page in a bold, characteristic hand. The 
signature by the side of it is that of Prince 
George of Denmark, Consort of Queen Anne ; 
he, however, did not sign until November 
30th, 1704, when he was unanimously chosen 
a member of the Society. 

Pepys had evidently for a long time 
looked forward to joining the Society. for Dr. 
Seth Ward, as far back as April, 1662, had 
offered to introduce him to Lord Brouncker, 
and to “bring me into the college of 
virtuosoes, and show me some anatomy, 
which makes me very glad”; but it was 
not until the Ist of March, 1665, that he 
paid his admission money (40s.) to the 
Society :-— 

“Here was very fine discourses and experi- 
ments, but I do lack philosophy enough to under- 
stand them. Among others, a very particular 
account of the making of the several sorts of 
bread in France, which is accounted the best 
place for bread in the world.” 


On the 8th of June Evelyn records that 


“his Majesty had sent that wonderful horn of 
fish which struck a dangerous hole in the keel 
of a ship in the India sea, which, being broken 
off with the violence of the fish, and left in the 
timber, preserved it from foundering.” 

After the 28th of June the meetings had 
to be discontinued for more than four 
months, owing to the Great Plague, when 
the Court and most of those who could do 
so fled from the pestilence. Some of the 
Fellows of the Royal Society, however, 
who had public functions to discharge, re- 
mained courageously in London, and at 
imminent risk of infection continued the 
active prosecution of their duties. Pleasant 
it is to record that John Evelyn and the 
recently elected Samuel Pepys were pro- 
minent among these. Evelyn was one of the 


three Commissioners appointed to take care 
of the sick and wounded and the prisoners 
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of war, England having declared war against 
Holland ; and Pepys stuck to his post at 
the Admiralty, as did Oldenburg, the 
Secretary of the Royal Society. 
JoHN CoLiins FRANCIS, 
be continued.) 
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1833.]  [Vol. LXXXII. From October 5. to 
December 28, 1833.] Inclusive. Printed and 
Published by the Author, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street. 1833. 

8vo, vols. Ixxix.-Ixxxi. pp. ii-832 columns ; 
vol. lxxxii. pp. ii-828 columns. 


1834. 


History of the Regency and Reign of King George 


the Fourth. By William Cobbett. Vol. IT. 
London: Printed by Mills, Jowett, and Mills, 
Bolt Court; Published by William Cobbett, 
11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 1834. 

12mo, no pagination. Contains chaps. v. 
to x., a Chronological Table, and Index. 


Cobbett’s Legacy to Labourers ; or, What is the 


Right which the Lords, Baronets and ’Squires, 
have to the Lands of England ? In Six Letters, 
addressed to the Working People of England. 
With a Dedication to Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 
By William Cobbett, M.P. for Oldham. Lon- 
don: Published at 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 
MDCCCXXXIV. Price, bound, 1s. 44. 
12mo, pp. 141. 
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Life of Andrew Jackson, President of the United 
States of America. By William Cobbett, M.P. 
for Oldham. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
82, Cliff Street. 1834. 

12mo, pp. 196. 


Cobbett’s. Political Register. Vol. LXXXIIT. 
From January 4 to March 29, 1834. [Vol. 
LXXXIV. From April 5 to June 28, 1834.] 
{[Vol. LXXXV. From July 5 to September 26, 
1834.]_ [Vol. LXXXVI. From October 4 to 
December 27, 1834.] Inclusive. London: 
Printed and Published by the Author, 11, Bolt 
Court, Fleet Street. 1834. 

8vo, each volume, pp. ii-828 columns. 
1835. 

Cobbett’s Legacy to Parsons; or, Have the 
Clergy of the Established Church an equitable 
right to the Tithes, or to any other thing called 
Church Property, greater than the Dissenters 
have to the same ? And ought there, or ought 
there not, to be a separation of the Church from 
the State? In Six Letters, Addressed to the 
Church-Parsons in general, including the Cathe- 
dral and College Clergy and the Bishops. With 
a Dedication to Blomfield, Bishop of London. 
By William Cobbett, M.P. for Oldham. Lon- 
don: Published at 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 
MDCCCXXXV. Price 1s. 6d., handsomely bound 
in leather. 

12mo, pp. 192. 


Selections from  Cobbett’s Political Works : 
being a Complete Abridgment of the 100 
volumes which comprise the Writings of 
Porcupine” and the ‘‘ Weekly Political 
Register.” With Notes,*Historical and Expla- 


natory. By John M. Cobbett and James P. 
Cobbett.. Vol. [Vol. [Vol. III.] [Vol. 
IV.] [Vol. V.] [Vol. London: Pub- 


lished by Anne Cobbett, 10, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; and W. Willis, Manchester. 
8vo, vol. i. pp. xiv-544; vol. ii. pp. iv— 
507; vol. iii. pp. iv-528 ; vol. iv. pp. iv-527 ; 
vol. v. pp. iv-507 ; vol. vi. pp. iv-812-xxxviii., 
Cobbett’s Political Register. Vol. LXXXVII 


From January 3 to March 28, 1835. [Vol 
LXXXVIIL. From April 4 to June 27, 1835.1 


Inclusive. London: Printed and Published 
by the Author, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 
1835. 

Svo. 


1836. 


Cobbett’s Legacy to Peel, or, An Inquiry with 
respect to what the Right Honourable Baronet 
will now do with the House of Commons, with 
Ireland, with the English Church and the Dis- 
senters, with the swarm of Pensioners, &c., 
with the Crown Lands and the Army, With the 
Currency and the Debt. In Six Letters. By 
William Cobbett, M.P. for Oldham. ‘ Now 
is the appointed time ; now is the day of Salva- 
tion.” London: Published at  Cobbett’s 
* Register’ Office, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 
MDCCCXXXVI._ Price 1s. 6d., handsomely bound 
in leather. 

12mo, pp. 192. 


Doom of the Tithes. By the late Wm. Cobbett, 
6d., 


M.P. for Oldham. Price Is. stitched. 


London: Published by J. Oldfield, ‘ Register’ 
Office, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street; and all 
Booksellers. 1836. 

12mo, pp. iv—114. 


1854. 


The Last of the Saxons: Light and Fire from the 
Writings of William Cobbett. Selected by 
Edwin Paxton Hood....London: Published 
by W. Tweedie. MDCCCLIV. 

16mo, pp. 320. 
1857. 


Mr. Cobbett’s Remarks on our Indian Empire 
and Company of Trading Sovereigns. (Rc- 
printed from the Register of 1804 to 1822.) 
Mr. John Fielden on ‘ Cotton Supply.’ (Quota- 
tions from his Pamphlet of 1836.) London, 
Sept., 1857. Published by Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court ; and by John 
Heywood, 170, Deansgate, Manchester. Price 
Sixpence. 

8vo, pp. 23. 
1890. 


he Rights of the Poor, and the Punishment of 
By the late William Cobbett 
(M.P. for Oldham). Price One Penny. Lon- 
don: Published by Samuel Miles, Bill Poster 
and Advertising Agent, 2A, Longnor Road, Mile 
End, E. Also to be obtained at the Book 
Saloon, Great Assembly Hall, Mile End Road, F. 


8vo, pp. 15. 
1892. 


Life of Thomas Paine....By_ Moncure 
Tes aniel Conway....To which is Added A Sketch 

of Paine by William Cobbett (hitherto _un- 
published). Vol. I. [Vol. II.]_ G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. New York, 27, West Twenty- 
Third Street; London, 24, Bedford Street, 
Strand The Knickerbocker Press. 1892. 

8vo, vol. i. pp. xvi-880 ; vol. it. pp. iv—488° 
The ‘Sketch of Paine’ is printed in vol. ii- 
429-59. 

Lewis MELVILLE. 

Salcombe, Harpenden, Terts. 


Boroprno.—This 7th September is the 
hundredth anniversary of the Battle of 
Borodino. Herr Paul Holzhausen has just 
published a very interesting book on the 
share of Napoleon’s German troops in the 
Campaign of 1812, and it may be worth 
while to make some brief note of the part 
played by these in the great battle. 

The German cavalry highly distinguished 
themselves—partly because they had been 
more successful than any, except the Poles 
and the Guard, in keeping themselves and 
their mounts in good order throughout the 
hardships of the advance into Russia. 
The infantry did no less well, especially the 
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Wiirttembergers of Ney’s Army Corps and 
the Saxons of the 7th Army Corps, though 
they were run very close by the splendid 
behaviour of the Westphalians. 


On the Russian left the centre of the 
defence was formed by two redoubts—the 
so-called Bagration redoubts—and of these 
that to the right was captured and held 
principally by the dogged valour of the 
Wiirttembergers, who thereby also saved 
Murat from imminent danger of being taken. 
Herr Holzhausen quotes from the un- 
published papers of Von Stockmayer, who 
was present in command of a brigade, a 
ludicrous description of Murat striving to 
encourage the men :— 


* Da der Kénig jedoch nicht gut oder beinahe gar 
kein Deutsch konnte, so klangen seine ermun- 
ternden Worte: ‘Ah, brav Jiiger, brav Jiiger, 
scheuss, scheuss, Jiiger !’ sehr komisch.” 


The Saxons seem to have excelled most 
of their compatriots in personal enthusiasm 
for Napoleon. Even those officers who for 
weeks had been unable to sit a horse through 
fever dragged themselves out of their 
carriages and mounted, determined not 
to be left out of the battle. Their first 
business—along with a French division of 
infantry and a_ brigade of Westphalian 
Cuirassiers—was to get possession of Seme- 
nowskoie, a village perched on a difficult 
height, and hotly defended. This was at 
last taken by storm, but not held without 
the necessity of repulsing vigorous attempts 
on the part of the enemy to regain it. 
Beyond it was the Rayewsky redoubt, the 
core of the Russian right, against which 
Eugene de Beauharnais on the French 
left was directing operations. con- 
necting link was needed between the left 
and the centre, and this the Saxons and 
Westphalians were next set to form. For 
hours it was a mere question of standing to 
be shot at, and their conduct under the rain 
of bullets and grenades is one of the finest 
actions of the day. Roth v. Schrechenstein, 
an eyewitness, tells how 
“‘da_fortwiihrend Leute und Pferde erschossen 
wurden so war die Mannschaft immer mit dem 
Abzihlen zu dreien beschiiftigt, und es hirte dieses 
Abziihlen von seiten der Mannschaft eigentlich gar 
nicht auf.” 


They were not the only Saxons thus 
exposed : another division, which had taken 
part in Eugene’s first attack on the Rayewsky 
redoubt, stood from 10 o’clock till 3 in a 
hollow at the meeting-place of two streams 
under the full fire of the redoubt. This 
was taken at last, largely by the aid of the 


Saxons in a final murderous assault, which 
was one of the most terrible scenes in the 
whole battle. 


We may close this brief note with an 
incident related by Herr Holzhausen belong- 
ing to the close of this action :— 


in das 2. franzisische Karabiniersregiment geraten 
war...... Beim Anreiten auf die Schanze hatte der 
Karabinier Schehl sein Pferd verloren dem eine 
Kugel den rechten Vorderschenkel zerschmetterte. 
Der junge Held weinte, als er, um die Leiden des 
stéhnenden Tieres zu enden, dem treuen Schimmel 
den Kopf durchschoss. Dann fand er seinen 
Schwadronschef v. Berckheim...... einen Elsiisser, in 
seinem Blute liegen. Kine Kartiitschenkugel war 
ihm in den Unterleib gedrungen. Die Karabiniers, 
die ihn zur Ambulanz gebracht, hatte er in den 
Kampf zuriickgeschickt, den Regimentsarzt abge- 
wiesen: ‘Lassen Sie mich, ich fiihle, dass ich 
sterben muss.’ So blieb niemand als der kleine 
Reiter bei dem Sterbenden, dem er ein Strohlager 
bereitet und seinen grossen Sattel unter den Kopf 
geschoben hatte. Der Rittmeister gab dem Knaben 
seine goldene Uhr zum Andenken. Dann starb er, 
und abermals brach der auf der weiten Heide 
verlassene Junge in Thriinen aus.” 


PEREGRINUS. 


BROADBENT PLACE-NAME.—Canon Bards- 
ley naturally had no difficulty in deciding 
that Broadbent was a place-name. He did 
not discover the locality, but he guessed its 
approximate position. There is a place of 
that name in the parish of Oldham, on the 
borders of Lancashire and Yorkshire, and 
quite a short distance from Saddleworth, 
where so many Broadbents are entered in 
the parish registers. The place is mentioned 
several times in the Oldham registers ;_ it 
was the home of the Leese family for genera- 
tions. If the compiler of the ‘ Dictionary of 
English and Welsh Surnames’ could have 
afforded the time to examine closely the 
printed registers of Saddleworth, he would 
have made the discovery himself, in an 
entry which, perhaps, might have had a 
particular interest for him, namely, the 
1725 marriage of David Jackson of Broad- 
bent and Sara Bardsley of am re 

4EO 


THe MARRIAGE OF QUEEN CAROLINE 
OF DENMARK.—TI have just come 
across a description of the marriage by proxy, 
to King Christian VII. of Denmark, of Prin- 
cess Caroline Matilda at St. James’s, on 
1 October, 1766, in a letter (dated 3 October) 
from Caroline, Countess of Dalkeith. to Lady 


| 
| 
| ™.....unweit der blutgetriinkten Schanze (sass) 
| ein vierzehnjiihriger Knabe neben einem sterbenden | 
| Offizier.......Der Vierzehnjiihriger war jener Kre- 
| felder Karl Schehl, der......aus liebe zu den Pferden 

| 
| 
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Townshend, which points out the wretched- 
ness of the fifteen-year-old bride. After 
describing the dress she says :— 

“She look’d extreamly pritty but so melun- 
choly it made my heart ache; when she was 
brought up to ye Table, the tears ran down her 
Cheeks, after some little time she recover’d 
herself, and went thro’ the Ceremony very well 
but one saw with what difficulty she commanded 
herself. She was obliged to lye down upon a 
bed at St. James, before the Ceremony began, 
and take drops, very near fainting and then 
fell into a flood of tears. I own poor thing I 
love her much the better for this that tho she 
was going from liveing a very Dull life to be a 
great Queen, she felt so much concern at leaving 
her own family, I wish she is not sick before she 
sets [off] to her King.” 

In ‘ A Queen of Tears ’ W. H. Wilkins merely 
states that ‘‘ she looked pale and dejected.” 
A. FRANCIS STEUART. 
79, Great King Street, Edinburgh. 


PRIMERO.—This very old game of cards 
is described in the ‘Oxford Dictionary’ 
H.E.D.’) at vol. vii. p. 1363, col. 3, 
where it is stated that each card has 
thrice its ordinary value. That is not the 
case. The only cards which were multiplied 
by three were three of the ranks—the two 
highest (the seven and six) and the five. 
The oldest version known of Primero was 
played with a pack of twenty-eight cards— 
the ace to seven of each suit, being the 
Hombre pack without the court cards. 
In it the values of the cards were as follows : 
Seven=21 points, six=18, ace=16. five= 
15, four=4, three=3, and two=2 points. 
Ambigu is the only game now played, that 
I know of, which carries the features of 
Primero. It was first named in the Paris 
Académie of 1659. It is mentioned in 
English literature, and a description of it 
in English will be found in the ‘ Academy 
of Play’ (Newbery). The game is not 
noticed in the Dictionary. 

J. S. McTEar. 

6, Arthur Chambers, Belfast. 


Str Joun Prisor, Corer Justice.—Such 
information as Foss and the ‘ D.N.B.’ give 
tends to connect this eminent lawyer with 
Kent. Should any inquirer wish to pursue 
the subject, [ would direct his attention 
to the neighbourhood of Cambridge; for 
in a collection of Haslingfield deeds which 
I have lately seen, I find the Chief Justice 
himself and others of his name occurring 
over a considerable period of time. The 
first name is Walter Prisote, 1356; the next 
John Prisote (Prysott), which is mentioned 
at frequent intervals from 1375 to 1438. 
Probably these are not all notices of the 


same person; indeed, John Prysote * senior ”’ 
occurs in 1425. From 1425 to 1448 
there is mention of a Richard Prysott. and 
again from 1455 to 1465. The Chief 
Justice himself is party to a deed of 1453; 
and there is a second mention of him (in 
the past tense) in 1467. Margaret Prysott 
occurs in 1455. A John Prysott “of 
Haslinefield.” 1455, is perhaps the same 
person who is called John, son of William 
Prysott, in 1457, and whose widow Agnes 
occurs in 1477. These notices are not 
sufficient to make a pedigree of the family, 
but seem to indicate that for some genera- 
tions their home was probably in Hasling- 
field, or not far away. 

There are similar indications of a family 
named Roun in the same place from 1293 
until late in the fifteenth century. 

W. H. B. Birp. 


THE LoNDON BrRICKLAYER.—An excellent 
summary of ‘Roman London,’ by Prof. 
Haverfield, in the second number of The 
Journal of Roman Studies, brings one very 
near the life of those bygone days. It notes 
that a tile from a bonding-course in the 
Roman town-wall was dug up in Warwick 
Lane in 1886, and had the inscription, 
* Austalis goes off on his own, every day, 
for a fortnight.’ on which the Professor 
has the following interesting comments :— 

* Workmen often go off thus, and other work- 
men notice it: this man wrote down his observa- 
tions, and wrote in Latin. It seems to follow 
that some of the bricklayers of Londinium could 
read and write and used Latin. I have heard 
this conclusion doubted on the ground that a 
bricklayer of the Roman empire would not have 
known how to read and write. The doubt is 
idle. Inscribed tiles of this kind, plainly written 
by labouring men, have been found in one place 
or another in Britain and other Roman provinces 
in scores. The truth is that in the lands ruled 
by Rome education was better under the Empire 
than at any time since its fall unto about 1548.” 

The London bricklayer of 1835, to judge 
from chap. v., ‘ Sevendials,’ of * Scenes’ in 
‘Sketches by Boz, had not advanced 
much in education, though, perhaps, he 
shared the views of his Roman predecessor 
concerning periods of leisure. Here is the 
comment of Dickens :— 

“In addition to the numerous groups who are 
idling about the gin-shops~and squabbling in the 
centre of the road, every post in the open space 
has its occupant, who leans against it for hours 
with listless perseverance. It is odd enough that 
one class of men in London appear to have no 
enjoyment beyond leaning against posts. We 
never saw a regular bricklayer’s labourer take 
any other recreation, fighting excepted.’ 
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Ouneries. 


WE must request correspcndents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“Ap suBsIpDIUM TERRE SANCTE.’’—Was 
it at all a usual thing to impose, by way of 
penalty for breach of covenant, a payment 
in aid of the Crusades ? Apparently it 
was the custom in Coventry, as shown by 
two early deeds, one undated, and the 
other belonging to the year 1301, which are 
the property of the Vestry of Holy Trinity 
Church. In the first of these, Ric. Hakim 
grants to Will. le Parkere and Matilda his 
wife his chief dwelling and certain strips 
in the fields of Stoke for their lives and 60 
years after their death, promising for himself 
and his heirs to pay 6 marks of silver for 
any infringement of the covenant, adding :— 

“Et nichilominus dabimus de bonis nostris 
Custodi Crucesignatorum Novi Templi, Londonie, 
in subsidium Terre Sancte quadraginta solidos 
argenti, ad quam solucionem plenarie faciendam, 
si necesse fuerit, volo, et pro me et heredibus meis 
econcedo, quod ecompellamur per censuram eccle- 
siasticam, scilicet per suspencionem et excom- 
municacionem de die in diem.” 

In the second deed Walter de Newerk 
and Isabella his wife agree to pay their 
debt of 44s. to Tho. de Grantham at certain 
dates, the bailiffs of the Prior of Coventry 
to distrain upon their goods in case of their 
failure to comply with the terms of the bond, 
while they bind themselves in 40s. ‘‘ ad 
subsidium Terre Sancte’’ for breach of 
covenant. Mary Dormer Harris. 


STAINED GLASS FROM MALVERN.—With 
the object of making an account of the 
fifteenth-century glass in Great Malvern 
Priory Church, which I am compiling, as 
complete as possible, I am anxious to trace 
any portions of this glass which may have 
found a home in other churches. In the 
earlier part of the last century much of it 
was moved from its original place, with the 
idea of concentrating the fragments in 
the principal windows. In those days 
(things are different now) no account seems 
to have been taken of any pieces not wanted 
for this purpose ; and if any of them have 
survived, it is probably due to the apprecia- 
tion of strangers who provided them with 
a home. I have heard a tradition in the 
place that some of the ejected Malvern glass 
was to be found in other churches; and 
recently [ have come across a more 


definite reference, in some notes made by 
| Albert Way about 1844, to the report of 
a church in a distant county containing 
two windows of Malvern glass, and an 
account of them in a periodical, neither 
of which statements had he been able to 
substantiate. If any readers of ‘N. & Q.” 
can throw light upon the subject, I shalk 
be grateful. 
G. McN. Rusurortu, F.S.A. 
Riddlesden, Malvern Wells. 


GeERMAN ProverB.—Can any one point 
me to an earlier form of the German proverb, 
of which the salient parts figure in Goethe’s 
‘Spriiche in Reimen—Zahme Xenien,’ IV., 
thus ?— 

Gut verloren—etwas verloren ! 
Ehre verloren—viel verloren ! 
Muth verloren—alles verloren ! 

Is it to be found in Luther’s writings ? 

A. Forbes SIEVEKING. 


Sir THomas BROWNE: GILLIES’s ‘ ANCIENT 
Greece. —In ‘ Vulgar Errors,’ bk. i. chap. 
iv., there is a reference to the Athenians. 
doubling the altar at ‘‘ Delphos.” Wilkin 
explains this by quoting the direction of 
““the Delian oracle to double his cubical 
altar,’ and refers to  Gillies’s ‘ Ancient 
Greece,’ vol. ii. p. 130. I have not been 
able to trace this reference in Gillies’s ‘ Hist. 
of Ancient Greece,’ 1786, nor in his ‘ Hist. 
of the World from Alexander,’ 1807; and 
I should be glad to be referred to the passage, 
and also to any other authorities dealing 
with the direction of the oracle. M. Letts. 

[A brief account of the story here referred to may 
be found in the ‘Ency. Brit.’ s. *Cube’—Erato- 
sthenes, c. 200, being the authority for it.] 


BEprorD Bounps, BLoomsBuRY.—At the 
present time (August) there are two old 
tenements, numbered respectively 116 and 
118, Theobalds Road, W.C., which a large 
advertisement board informs us are the 
“Site for Bloomsbury Cinema Picture 
Theatre.” The house numbered 118 has 
two tablets affixed at the western end of its 
front, facing the south: the lower tablet 
bears the inscription, 

Bedford 
Bounds 
1694 
while the upper one, apparently of cast iron, 
reads, 
Bedford Charity 


Bounds 
1838 


36 
Have these buildings anything to do with 


Sir William Harpur’s Charity at Bedford ? 
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According to Wheatley’s ‘ London Past and 
Present,’ Bedford Row, Holborn, not very 
far away, was built on land belonging to 
this charity; while we are also reminded 
that Harpur Street, Red Lion Square, is 
named after Sir William Harpur, who was 
Lord Mayor in 1561, and died in 1573. 
G. Yarrow BALpock. 


REFERENCES IN ‘MARIUS THE 
CUREAN.—Can any of your readers tell 
me what is the original source of the follow- 
ing quotations and statements in Pater’s 
‘ Marius the Epicurean ’ ?— 

1. Dying Antoninus ordered his golden 
image of Fortune to be carried into the chamber 
of his suecessor.’” 

2. Numen inest.”’ 

3. “The Rock on the Heath fashioned by the 
weather as if by some dim human art.”’ 

4. Old-fashioned ; partly puritanic awe, 
the power of which Wordsworth noted and valued 
so highly in a northern peasantry.” 

5. “ An upright stone with mouldering gar- 
lands marked the spot.” 

6. The feeding, &c., of Genii, ‘‘ violets, a 
cake dipped in wine, or a morsel of honeycomb.... 
deprived of these services, would be heard 
wandering through the house, crying sorrow- 
fully in the stillness of the night.”’ 


ARTHUR W. CREE. 


REFERENCES WANTED.— 

1. ‘*Strange to spell or rede.” 

2. “ Everything he did became him best.” 

3. Who was the fifteenth-century Italian who 
said that ‘‘ in subjection to women he learnt the 
governance of men” ? 

Own large feiler-like heart ’’—used of 
Warwick the Kingmaker. 

5. ** Bide thy time.”’ 

6. Who was the old historian who said that 
the *‘ wealth of London looked pale,” at the time 
of Margaret of Anjou’s advance on London after 
the battle of Wakefield ? 

R. 


REFERENCE WANTED.—Where in Mas- 
singer’s work do the following lines occur ?— 

Nor custom, nor example, nor vast numbers 

Of such as do offend, make less the sin. 


G. U. 


Hocartu’s ‘ Rake’s Procress.’—Are the 
words of the ‘ Black Joke’ in plate 3 of 
Hogarth’s ‘ Rake’s Progress’ known to any 
of your correspondents ? 

H. C. HENDERSON. 


PicruRE oF CLeopaTRA. — Can any of 
your readers kindly inform me where the 
picture of Cleopatra, of which a reproduc- 
tion was published in The London Magazine 


of May, 1826, as an illustration to an article 
of the Italian writer Ugo Foscolo, is kept 
now ? The picture—an ancient encaustic 
painting—was taken to England to be sold 
there in 1826, but was known to be in 
Florence between 1779 and 1822. 
LEVI. 
Florence. 


GREAT FIRE IN WAPPING, 1682.—Can 
any of your readers refer me to a public 
record of the Great Fire in Wapping in 
November, 1682 ? 

By the labours of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission we see that, writing to 
Sir R. Verney under date 16 Nov., 1682, 
John Verney says, ‘‘There was a great 
fire at Wapping this night”; and on 
23 Nov. he adds :— 

“°Tis believed the fire has consumed above 
1,000 houses at Wapping, a mile in compass being 
burnt down. Sir W. Warren is the greatest 
sufferer, both for houses and stores of wood, as 
masts, deals, pitch, tar, &c.” 

And under date of 11 Dee., 1682, a 
newsletter writer to country gentlemen 
says :— 

‘* His Majesty hath been pleased to give Two 
Thousand Pounds; a Person of Quality, Five 
Hundred Pounds; and Madame Gwin One 
Hundred Pounds toward the relief of the late 
dreadful Fire which happened at Wapping.” 

Sir W. Warren was the very useful friend 
of Samuel Pepys, and, as he was “the 
greatest sufferer,’ the probable centre of 
the great devastation of 1682 was what is 
now the Ratcliff works of the Commercial 
Gas Company. CHARLES McNAUGHT. 

48, Whitechapel Road, E. 


Compron ABDALE CHURCH.—Can any 
one inform me whether there is any other 
church in England where heraldic animals 
are used as pinnacles ?_ The corner pinnacles 
of the tower at Abdale, Glos., have what 
appear to be bears, and I thought they 
might be associated with the Warwick 
family, but I am told they are hounds. I 
suppose they are the crest of some noble- 
man who restored the church. If so, what 
family ? SypNEY HERBERT. 

Carlton Lodge, Cheltenham. 


Dick Turprn’s Ripe To YorK.—The 
account of the discovery of ‘ Dick Turpin’s 
Pistol’ (ante, p. 107) gives me the oppor- 
tunity of asking how the “Ride to York” 
came to be ascribed to that gentleman. 
According to some papers, the exploits of 
which he is made the hero are entirely 
legendary, and. it is commonly supposed 
that Harrison Ainsworth, in his novel 
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It would seem probable that some legends 
were floating about—‘‘in ore virtim_ voli- 
tantia ““—from which he concocted his 
romance. Certainly one case of highway 
robbery was known to him, for he speaks 
of riding as a boy past the place where it 
was committed. 

I have seen it stated that Nevison, who 
lived in the previous century, was really the 
hero of the ‘‘ Ride to York,” and that in 
some way the feat became credited to Turpin. 
But this does not lessen the difficulty. To 
cover the distance between sunset and sunrise 
the pace must have been at least sixteen 
miles an hour—that is to say, the rider 
must have gone at a gallop—and no horse 
that was ever foaled could have lasted out ! 
I have just seen a notice of a book entitled 
*A Fool to Fame,’ in which the history of 
Nevison is woven into a romance. But 
my lifelong experience of horses must go 
for nothing if either Nevison or Turpin could 
accomplish this deed. EK. L. H. Tew. 

Upham Rectory, Hants. 

{Turpin’s ride to York was discussed at consider- 
able length in the Sixth Series, viz., x. 68, 317, 390, 
502; xi. 35, 77, 136. Other references to ‘lurpin 
and Nevison are 2 S. ix. 386, 433; 8S. viii. 4.] 


NAPOLEON IN LONDON. —lIt is stated in 
at least two books published during the life- 
time of Napoleon the Great that he visited 
London before bec>ming First Consul. Has 
this ever been authenticated ? 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 

[The late Samuel Timmins, under his pseudonym 
Este, quoted at 1 8. xi. 366 (12 May, 1855) the state- 
ment of a centenarian then living who claimed to 
have seen Bonaparte in the Strand in 1791 or 1792, 
and asked if there was any truth in the story. The 
subject was raised again at 38. viii. 131. j 


INFANTA ISABELLA CLARA EUGENIA.— 
I have a miniature (either an original or 
a good copy) of a young and handsome 
woman in the costume of about 1550-1600, 
with a large ruff, and with her hair decorated 
with a plume of jewelled feathers. On 
the back of a black mount of the 1830-50 
period are the names given above. Who 
was this princess ? WC. J. 


Avenam.—In the North of England there 
are numerous pieces of land called Avenam, 
Offnam, or some variation of the word. 
Avenham occurs at Preston; Offenham in 

Enam and Eanam are other 
What is the meaning of it ? 

J. B. 


Yorkshire ; 
spellings. 


CHARLES KEENE: ARTICLE BY GEORGE 
Moore.—Would you kindly inform me 
in which paper or magazine appeared the 
article on Charles Keene (the famous 
designer for Punch, 1849-91) written by 
George Moore the essayist on the occasion 
of his death, 1891? Also, where can the 
above paper be obtained ? 

ALIce ScHMIDT. 


SacreD Wetis. — The cult of sacred 
waters continued in Great Britain for 
hundreds of years after the introduction of 
Christianity. 

Are there any remnants of this cult still 
remaining in any of the country districts 
of England and Wales at the present day ? 

J. Cerepic DAVIES. 

Lianilar, Cardiganshire. 

[See ii, 67, 1553 
535; ili. 173; iv. 16; 
iv. 38.] 


x. 133; 9 S. ii. 469, 
11 S. iii. 409, 470, 198 ; 


Counts oF MervuLan.—In his note on 
Drogo, Count of the Vexin (ante, p. 107), 
Mr. E. M. BELLEWEs refers to a history of 
the Comté of Meulan. I should be much 
indebted to him if he could kindly give me 
information on the following points. 

I have a note that Alice, daughter of 
Walter IJ., Count of the Vexin, married 
Robert, Count of Meulan, and had _ issue 
Waleran, Count of Meulan, who married 
a lady named Oda. I am anxious to know 
(1) the parentage and ancestry of Count 
Robert, (2) the approximate dates of the 
death of Robert and Waleran, (3) the 
parentage of Oda. 

From Waleran, who, I think, probably 
died about 1050-60, I have the descent of 
the Counts down to Robert, Count of 
Meulan, who was living in 1200, when he 
witnessed a charter of Amauri, Earl of 
Gloucester (‘Calendar of Documents in 
France,’ No. 1310). I should be grateful 
for particulars of his marriage and_ issue 
(if any) and the date of his death. I am 
under the impression that he died s.p., 
and that his heir in England was his sister 
Mabel, Countess of Devon, but am not sure 
of this. G. H. WHITE. 

St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


Corio, Vicrorta, AUSTRALIA.—A town 
near Geelong, Victoria, Australia, bears the 
strange name—for that locality—of Corio. 
Inquiries as to the origin of this name, 
made to the clerk of the local town hall, 
failed to elicit an answer. Can any reader 
inform me ? Sitvio Corto. 


‘Rookwood,’ is responsible for the glamour | 
that has gathered round his name. But 
did Ainsworth invent the whole story? | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
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LIFTING THE BRIDE OVER THE THRESHOLD. 
—Can any one explain to me the meaning 
of the custom of lifting the bride over the 
doorstep of her husband’s house the first 
time she enters it? ZEPHYR. 


PLANts iN Poetry: IDENTIFICATION 
WantTED.—1. Can any reader of ‘N. & QV 
tell me the name of the plant described by 
Longfellow in ‘ Evangeline > ?— 

Look at this delicate plant that lifts its head 
from the meadow, 

See how its leaves all point to the north, as true 
as the magnet. 

It is the compass flower, that the finger of God 
has suspended 

Ifere on its fragile stalk, to direct the traveller’s 
journey 

Over the sealike, pathless, limitless waste of the 
desert. 

_ 2. To what plant did Browning allude 

in ‘ May and Death ’ ?— 

one plant 

Woods have in May, that starts up green 
Save a sole streak which, so to speak, 

Is spring’s blood, spilt its leaves between. 

Borany. 


““YELVER IN PLAcCE-NAMES.—Can any 
one explain the meaning of “‘ yelver”’ in 
Yelvertoft, Yelverton, &c.? G B. 


‘ HUSENBETH’S BREVIARY.’—This Breviary 
was printed by Bacon in Norwich in the 
early part of the last century, and it was, 
I believe, the first one ever printed in 
England since the sixteenth century. It is 
in magnificent type and admirably bound, 
and certainly reflects the greatest credit on 
Bacon and his workmen. A Missal was 
to follow this Breviary, but whether it did 
or no I have been unable to find out. A 
copy of the Breviary was sold at a second- 
hand bookshop during the Catholic Congress 
held at Norwich the first week in August. 

Has any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ chanced to 
come across a Missal produced by the 
same printer? A work claiming to have 
been executed here, and entitled ‘A Missal 
for the Altar,’ was sold at a second-hand 
bookseller’s in 1890, but I have so far been 
quite unable to trace it. 

FREDERICK T. HiBGAME, 

24, Unthank Road, Norwich. 


Str RALEGH’s DESCENDANTS.— 
Can any one inform me where I can find 
particulars of the descendants of Sir Walter 
Ralegh, especially in the female line ? 

S. Nowe 


Replies. 


LOWNDES'S 
‘BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MANUAL.’ 
(11 S. vi. 103.) 


Mr. ALBERT MATTHEWS'S very interesting 
note clearly proves that this work was 
originally issued in numbers, a fact which 
was certainly not generally known. 1 
presume that the copies on large and thick 
paper, of which fifty were printed (see 
‘Catalogue of the Library of J. W. lx. 
Eyton,’ p. 118), were also published in 
the same manner. I have a copy of this 
issue, which formerly belonged to my 
father. He was a friend of Mr. Eyton, 
and my recollection is that prior to his 
death that gentleman asked my father to 
select a book from his library as a souvenir. 
My father chose this fine copy of the 
‘Manual,’ perhaps actuated in doing so 
by the fact that there was another copy in 
Mr. Eyton’s library, beautifully bound in 
green morocco by Hayday, which realized 
7l. 17s. 6d. at his sale. After my father’s 
death, which occurred while I was in India 
just forty-one years ago, his books were sold 
en bloc by his executors to the late Bernard 
Quaritch. On hearing of this, I asked Mr. 
Quaritch to let me have this book at a fair 
price, which he at once consented to do. 
It was then in the original Roxburghe 
binding, with brown leather back and red 
sides, but as it was in poor condition I had 
it strongly bound in half-morocco by Joseph 
Zaechnsdorf. It makes a handsome set 
of volumes; but I was afterwards sorry 
that I did not have the original Roxburghe 
binding repaired, as it was more in keeping 
with the character of the book. 

The collation of my copy is identical 
with that described by Mr. MarrHrws as 
being in the Boston Public Library—that 
is to say, it is in four volumes, but does not 
contain the Address. On a careful examina- 
tion I find that, while the title-page of vol. i. 
and the Dedication (as well as the title- 
pages of the three other volumes) are 
printed on thick paper, the Preface, pp. [v]}- 
xii, is printed on inferior paper. Though 
in size a royal octavo, the register is in 
fours, like a quarto, the signatures commen- 
cing with Bl on p.1, and ending with lly4 
on p. 2001. There is no signature a, the 


title-page, dedication, and preface appa- 
rently not being included in the register. 
I think that the fact of the pagination being 
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consecutive through the four volumes may 
be accounted for on the hypothesis that 
neither Lowndes nor his publisher Pickering 
knew, when the work was commenced, into 
how many volumes it would run. The title- 
pages and_ preface were evidently not 
printed until the work was completed, and 
the former were then adapted to the wishes 
of those who might respectively desire to 
have the work bound in two, three, or four 
volumes. 

I may add that in the ‘ List of. Pickering 
Publications from 1820 to the Present Time,’ 
which was issued in 1878, the price of the 
‘Manual’ in four volumes on small paper, 
originally published at 4J. 5s., is given as 
2/. 2s., and that of the edition on large 
paper (original price not stated) as 41. 4s. 

W. F. Pripravux. 


The following letter adds an important 
date to Mr. ALBERT MATTHEWS’s interesting 
note :— 

London, No. 6, Atfield Place, 
Gray’s Walk, Lambeth, 
March 23, 1826. 
_StR,—Enclosed is a letter I have taken the 
liberty to write to your father, which should you, 
on perusing, think fit to deliver, will greatly 
oblige me. When the first work noticed therein 
is ready for the press (which will be as soon as I 
can get out, having been for some time confined 
to the house by illness) I will wait upon you, 
and perhaps, should you and Mr. Harding agree, 
it may be printed at your office. It is intended 
to form 2 vols. 8vo of 700 pp. each, printed in 
a similar manner, double columns, to the Paris 
Edition (1820) of Brunet, except that the page 
is to be somewhat larger, Brunet’s page being 
63 by 4, this is to be 7 by 4. Hoping that you 
[are] completely reinstated in your health, 
I remain, Sir, 
Your much obliged and obedient servant, 
W. T. LOWNDEs. 

_ P.S.—I have enclosed a specimen of my 
intended work on the seventeenth century, as 
perhaps my description may not be exactly 
intelligible, 

Addressed to “ Bowyer Nichols, Esqr.,”’ 
this letter, now before me, has interesting 
references. ‘The deference shown to John 
Nichols is remarkable, and the suggested 
co-operation of John Harding is a further 
recognition of that publisher’s exceptional 
enterprise. 

So far as ‘Shaksperiana’ is concerned, 
Lowndes was anticipated by a work compiled 
and published by John Wilson, 22 June, 
1827. This isa 
** Catalogue of all Books, Pamphlets, &c., relating 
to Shakespeare. To which are subjoined, an 
Account of the Early Quarto Editions of the 
Great Dramatist’s Plays and Poems, the Prices 
at which many copies have sold in Public Sales,” 
&e. ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


DEDICATION OF NONCONFORMIST CHAPELS 
(11 S. vi. 131).—The cases cited by Mr. Tew 
are by no means unique, although somewhat 
rare. In Aberdare, where I live, we have 
a St. David’s Presbyterian Chapel, and 
there are also Congregational chapels known 
as St. Paul’s in Cardiff and Swansea. In 
Wales, to my knowledge, are three chapels 
belonging to the same denomination known 
as Capel Mair (Mary’s Chapel). They are 
in the town of Cardigan, and in St. Clears 
and Henllan in Carmarthenshire. A number 
of chapels in Wales are also named Trinity: 
one in this town, one in Swansea, one in St. 
Clears, and one in Cardiff; one also in 
Cardiganshire, Capel y Drindod (Trinity 
Chapel). There are chapels so named also 
in Croydon, in Buxton, and in Glasgow. 
In Buxton in Derbyshire is a St. John’s 
Presbyterian Church. A_ glance through 
the current Year-Book of the Congrega- 
tionalists gives the following in addition to 
those already mentioned, which are from 
personal knowledge: St. John, Southernhay, 
Exeter; St. Mary’s Hall, Gloucester ; 
St. Andrew, St. Saviour, St. Peter, St. 
Martin, St. Aubin, and St. John, in Guernsey ; 
a St. Paul, both in Hindley and in Wigan ; 


Christ Church, in Oswestry; St. Mary, 
in Morley, Yorkshire; and St. George, in 
Middlesbrough, D, M. R. 


The formal and solemn dedication of 
chapels in the name of particular saints is 
alien to the spirit of historic Nonconformity. 
There is little doubt, however, that the 
Tractarian or Oxford Movement in the 
Church of England has had an effect in 
various directions upon the Nonconformist 
churches. The old-time naming of chapels 
Zion, Bethel, Salem, &e., is dying out. 
Modern chapels are usually known from 
the locality, road, or street in which they 
are situated. Still, the practice of designat- 
ing such buildings in the same way as Is 
customary in the Church, but without 
any ceremony of dedication, is increasing. 
In London, for instance, chapels belonging 
to various denominations are named Trinity 
(never Holy Trinity, as in the Church of 
England) and Christ Church. Several Bap- 
tist churches in London, e.g., at Edgware 
Road and Hackney, are known under the 
former name, as are Congregational churches 
in Poplar, Hackney, and Deptford. Perhaps 
the Presbyterian Church of England has a 
greater number of churches belonging to it 
known by saints’ names than any other 
Nonconformist body; these include St. 


John, at Kensington, Tottenham, and 
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Forest Hill; St. Paul, at Millwall, West- 
bourne Grove, and Croydon ; St. Augustine, 
at New Barnet; St. George, at Palmer’s 
Green and Croydon; St. James, at Wood 
Green; St. Andrew, at Battersea Rise, 


Upper Norwood, Woolwich, and Wembley; | 
St. Mark, at. Greenwich; and St Peter, at | 


Tooting. There is also a United Methodist 
Church of St. James at Forest Hill. 
F. A. Russet. 
116, Arran Road, Catford, S.E. 


Dedications of Nonconformist churches 
of the kind mentioned by the querist are, 
I think, not uncommon. One of two 
Congregational churches at Wimbledon is 
called Christ Church; and another at Addis- 
combe, Croydon, bears the same name. 
There is a Trinity Congregational Church at 
Walthamstow, and I feel sure these cannot 
be isolated examples. Dedications of Pres- 
byterian churches are quite common. 

G. L. APPERSON. 


My impression is that dedications of 
Nonconformist places of worship are not 
unusual, especially in the country. The 
following occur in local directories : United 
Methodist (B. Christian)—St. James, Forest 
Hill; ‘Trinity Church, Forest Hill. Pres- 
byterian— St. John, Forest Hill; St. An- 
drew, Upper Norwood; St. Cuthbert, 
Upper Norwood ; Trinity, Streatham. 

J. PARSONS, 


There is a chapel dedicated to St. Paul 
in Hawley Road, Kentish Town, N.W. The 
late Edward White was minister there 
formerly. W. B. S. 


At royal Tunbridge Wells there is a 
Baptist chapel named St. John’s Free 
Church. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
Nonconformists hold any special service in 
connexion with the dedication; also, if 
the practice can be traced to ecclesiasticism. 

The founders of the church referred to, 
including their first minister, seceded from 
the Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion, 
and during his pastorate a liturgical service 
was used. S. M. E. C, 


APPARENT DEATH (11 S. v. 428; vi. 16, 
58, 133).—Since my previous reply (vi. 16) 
I have found my notes on this subject. 


The cutting relating to Madame Nathalie is | 


from The Times, 20 Nov., 1885. I have 


other cuttings from The Times, 12 Feb., 
1883, and 6 Feb., 1883, relating to cases 
in Naples and Russia ; and from The Globe, 
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16 May, 1883, about an instance in Algeria, 
all of which abound in hearsay. 

John Howard testifies that prisoners 
supposed to be dead of jail fever, on being 
brought out for burial, now and then returned 
to life when the bodies were washed with 
cold water. An infant daughter of Henry 
Laurens, first President of the American 
Congress, returned to life after being believed 
to be dead of smallpox. 

In answer to Y. T. (vi. 134), who asks for 
‘“‘ personal” instances, and gives a remote 
one of her own, I can say that the case of 
John Hudson, in my answer at vi. 16, was: 
told to me by his daughter, who is a hospital 
nurse. 

Mr. Pirrpornt asks for the name of 
the bishop who addressed the French Legis- 
lature on premature burial, and gave his: 
own escape from such a fate. It was 
Cardinal Donnet, Archbishop of Bordeaux, 
who collapsed while preaching on a sultry 
day in 1826, and was prepared for burial ; 
and forty years later, in 1866, related his 
experiences—for he had been conscious of 
the said preparation—to an _ astonished 
Senate. 

The case of Cardinal Donnet and several 
other interesting instances of revival from 
apparent death, chiefly from French sources, 
are set forth at length in an article which 
appeared on 3 July, 1869, in All the Year 
Round. BRADBROOK. 

Bletchley. 


The interesting remarks on this important 
subject at the last reference remind one 
that the uncertainty of the so-called signs of 
death relied upon by doctors and under- 
takers, and the reality of the dangers of 
premature burial (which are not restricted 
to warm climates, as many suppose), have 
received from time to time startling con- 
firmation. 

It is not generally known that one of the 
founders of the United Presbyterian Charch 
of Scotland, Ebenezer Erskine, was born 
after his mother had been buried alive. 
Mrs. Erskine happened to have a valuable 
ring, which excited the cupidity of the 
gravedigger ; he opened the coffin, and was 


‘in the act of amputating the finger to 


possess himself of the ring when the lady 
awoke from her trance. She arose, and 
went into her house without meeting any 
one; but her footsteps overhead led her 
husband to exclaim, ‘If I didna ken my 
wife wis lyin’ in the kirkyard, I wad say 
that wis her fitstip.”’ Mrs. Erskine lived 
to become the mother of Ebenezer. 
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The mother of General Lee, the well-| his query requires notice. He says that, 


known Confederate general in the American 
Civil War, was subject to catalepsy, and 
upon one occasion she was pronounced dead 
by a physician, and buried. Whilst, how- 
ever, the sexton was filling in the grave, 
he heard loud crying and knocking, and 
Mrs. Lee was rescued from her perilous 
position and a horrible fate. A year after- 
wards her youngest son, General Lee, was 
born. 

Your contributor Mr. PIERPOINT is 
evidently referring to the debate on ap- 
parent death and premature burial in the 
French Sénat in February, 1866, on a peti- 
tion usually attributed to the father of the 
late President Carnot. On that occasion 
the Archbishop of Bordeaux, Cardinal 
Donnet, cited the case of a young clergyman 
who, in the middle of his sermon before a 
large cathedral congregation, fell down in 
the pulpit. A physician pronounced him 
to be dead, and signed the customary order 
for burial on the following day. The young 
man was carried to his room; the bishop 
arrived and recited the ‘De Profundis’ ; 
the undertaker measured him for the coffin ; 
and friends arrived to bid a last adieu to 
the supposed dead man. He, however, had 
heard and understood all that was taking 
place, and, by a supreme effort, at length 
aroused himself. He appeared in the pulpit 
on the following day. ‘And that young 
priest, gentlemen,” continued the speaker, 
“rose to be a cardinal, and it is he who now 
has the honour of addressing you.” 

To those of your readers who are in- 
terested in this momentous subject I should 
be pleased to send literature relating to it 
on receipt of an envelope. stamped and 
addressed. Jas. R. WILLrAMSson, 

1060, Chedington Road, Upper Edmonton, N. 


Undoubtedly premature burial has taken 
place many times; but there is one thing 
commonly forgotten : when a body is found 
in such a position as to suggest violent 
efforts at escape, this is often caused by 
the coffin having been tilted up to allow 
of its being carried down a staircase. 


The French bishop and Senator alluded 
to at 3 S. xii. 176 was, I think, Dupanloup, 
Bishop of Orleans. 

F. E. R. 

Craigston Castle, Turriff, N.B. 


Piace or Deposir or (11 S. vi. 
129).—Though I am unable to answer Mr. 
Cann HuGues’s inquiry, the last sentence of 


amongst others, the wills for Richmondshire 
have been done. Doubtless he refers to 
the volumes of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Record Society. I wish, however, to point 
out that the original Richmond wills down 
to 1748, which until recently were at Somer- 
set House, have now, according to p. 281 
of vol. ii. of ‘The Pedigree Register’ (the 
official organ of the Society of Genealogists 
of London), been removed from London to 
York. This is a serious matter for those 
interested in genealogy. For personal pur- 
poses I recently obtained at very moderate 
fees abstracts of four of these wills made 
by a skilled professional genealogist. I 
now require information from further wills, 
but have to abandon the idea because the 
York fees would be prohibitive, though 
made on a strictly official scale. The 
skilled genealogist can make an abstract 
of such information as is alone material to 
the private inquirer, but the Probate Court 
only furnishes copies. MISTLETOE. 


The registers of the Probate Office at 
Somerset House will show what wills 
have been proved and deposited. There 
are separate registers for the ~ principal ” 
registry and the * district ” registries. 

There is a ‘‘search” fee of Is., payable 
before the registers are inspected. 

A. LEE. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


oF Matta: GRAND MASTER 
VILHENA (11 8S. v. 429; vi. 34).—A few 
notes, taken from ‘A Guide to the Maltese 
Islands, by the Rev. G. N. Godwin, 
Chaplain to the Forces, 2nd ed., Malta, 1890, 
may be of interest to Mr. AuSTEN-LEIGH. 

The Grand Master, Manoel de Vilhena, 
did much to strengthen the fortifications, 
and in 1726 built, at a cost of 2,500/., de- 
frayed by himself, the fort on the island in 
the Marsamuscetto, or Quarantine Harbour, 
which bears his name (pp. 32, 136). This 
is Fort Manoel, which gives its name to the 
island. Other names for the island are 
* Gezira and The Island” (p. 136). 

Antonio Manoel de Vilhena was the twenty- 
third Grand Master in Malta, 1722-36 
(p. 35). 


The handsome monument of 


bronze 


Manoel de Vilhena is in the church of St. 
John, Valletta, in the south aisle, in the 
chapel dedicated to St. James, assigned to 
the Language of Castile (p. 71). 

In Victoria Square, formerly called ‘‘ The 
Square of the Knights,” is a statue of the 
Grand Master by Cavalier Savasse, which 
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was removed from the square at Fort 
Manoel about fifty years ago by Sir Gaspard 
Le Marchant (pp. 46, 76, 77). 

In 1731-2 the Grand Master built the 
Teatro Manoel * for the honest recreation 
of the people ” (p. 96). 

He contributed towards the restoration 
of the church of the Minori Osservanti 
(I*ranciseans) (p. 114). 

He planted an avenue of poplars, appa- 
rently outside the Right Marina Gate. An 
obelisk marks the former end of the avenue 
(p. 120). 

The suburb of Floriana is also called the 
“Suburb of Vilhena,” that Grand Master 
having ordered the erection of many of its 
buildings (p. 121). There he erected St. 
Anne's Gate and Fountain (pp. 121, 124). 

There is a portrait of him in the Capuchin 
Monastery in Citta Vittoriosa (p. 158). 

Above the main gate of Vittoriosa is a de- 
faced inscription, to the effect that Manoel 
de Vilhena restored and strengthened the 
fortifications in 1727, and the text, “ Thou 
hast covered my head in the day of battle ” 
{pp. 160, 161). 

He constructed the fortifications on the 
hill of Santa Margarita, which commands 
Vittoriosa (p. 161). 

Over the gates of Citt& Vecchia (alias 
Notabile) are inscriptions recording the 
strengthening of the fortifications by him 
in 1724 and 1727 (p. 196). 

His nephew the Bailiff Francesco de 
Sousa built in 1747 the church of San 
Francesco di Paola, with an adjoining villa 
on the Corradino Quay (p. 147). 

Among the books mentioned by the 
Rev. G. N. Godwin are Tallack’s ‘ Malta 
under the Phoenicians, Knights, and Eng- 
lish’ ; Seddall’s ‘ Malta Past and Present’ ; 
“A History of the Fortress of Malta’ 
(? author); and Lieut.-Col. Porter’s ‘ Malta 
and its Knights’ (according to Allibone, 
Major Whitworth Porter). 

Rosert PrerPornt, 


MORGENSTUNDE HAT GOLD Im MUNDE 
(11 S. vi. 49, 117).—Perhaps one further 
reply may be serviceable: 1. Not only the 
Dutch, but the Swedish proverb ‘“ Morgon- 
stund’ haar guld i munn” is an adequate 
counterpart. 2. Another English equiva- 
lent: ‘An hour in the morning is worth 
two in the evening.” 3. Two French: 
“ A qui se léve matin, Dieu aide et préte la 
main’; ‘‘ Homme matineux: sain, gai 
et soigneux.” 4. Polish: ‘“Kto  rano 
wstaje, temu Bog daje.” 5. Russian (al- 


most exactly like the Polish): ‘“ Kto rano 


vstayet, tomu Bog podéayet,” literally, 
“Who early rises, to him God will give.” 
Lastly, are there no equivalents in Welsh 
and Irish ? H. KREBS, 


While thanking those of your readers who 
have replied to my query, I should like to 
point out that though some of the forei gn pro- 
verbs correspond with it exactly, the English 
proverb ‘“ Early to bed and early to rise,” 
&e., does not emphasize the fact that it is 
the “morning hour” which “has gold in 
its mouth,” but apparently merely the general 
principle that we ought to get up early. 
[ knew this proverb, but thought there might 
be another which approximated more closely 
to the German. Is there any local saying 
which comes nearer ? H. Cooper. 


Pornters (11 8S. v. 447).—This word, 
used in the sense of points or suggestions, 
seems to be of common occurrence In 
American academic phraseology. The Corn- 
hill Magazine for August contains an article 
by Mr. Kenneth Bell, where the expression 
is thus alluded to. The Canadian students, 
he says, are so 
“unaccustomed to the idea of getting anything 
but notes and examination papers from those in 
authority that they will even. rushing to the 
other extreme—arrange an interview with you 
only to ask for ‘ a few pointers.’ ’ - 

W. B. 


AvuTHoR WANTED (11 8. vi. 109 ).—The 
lines quoted by Ketso—not quite correctly 
—are from Mr. Kipling’s poem ‘The Old 
Issue,’ which was originally published in 
The Times of 29 Sept., 1899, and afterwards 
reprinted in ‘ The Five Nations,’ 1903, p. 107. 
The correct version of the quoted lines 1s 
as under :— 

Over all things certain, this is sure indeed, 
Suffer not the old King, for we know the breed. 
Ifate and all division host of hurrying spies 
Money poured in secret, carrion breeding flies. 
Long-forgotten bondage, dwarfing heart and 
All anton died to loose he shall bind again. 

A rather irreverent parody of this poem 
was published in The Baltimore American, 
under the title of ‘ Suffer not the Old Cook. 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


Docs on Tomps (ll 8. vi. 129).—In 
partial reply to Mr. HENDERSON’Ss inquiry, 
I may say that the earliest memorial brass 
showing a dog is that of Margarete de 
Camoys at Trotton, Sussex, c. 1310. 

E, Beaumont. 
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THROWING BALts IN CHURCH ON EASTER 
Monpay (11S. vi. 109).—In Hone’s ‘ Every- 
day Book,’ vol. i. p. 219, there occurs the 
following reference to this subject :— 

“Then we have Easter ball-play, another 
ecclesiastical device, the meaning of which 
cannot be quite so clearly traced; but it is 
certain that the Romish clergy abroad played at 
ball in the church, as part of the service; and 
we find an archbishop joining in the sport. ‘A 
ball, not of size to be grasped by one hand only, 
being given out at Easter, the dean and _ his 
representatives began an antiphone, suited to 
Easter-day ; then taking the ball in his left 
hand, he commenced a dance to the tune of the 
antiphone, the others dancing round hand in 
hand. At intervals, the ball was bandied or 
passed to each of the choristers. The organ 
played according to the dance and sport. The 
dancing and antiphone being concluded, the 
choir went to take refreshment. It was the 
privilege of the lord, or his locum tenens, to throw 
the ball; even the archbishop did it.’ ’’* 

“Whether the dignified clergy had this amuse- 
ment in the English churches is not authenticated ; 
but it seems that ‘boys used to claim hard eggs, 
or small money, at Easter, in exchange for the 
ball-play before mentioned.’ ’’* 


C, L. CummMiIncs. 


Ball games connected with churches are 
believed to be remnants of sun - worship. 
In Cornwall the time-honoured amusement 
of hurling is, or was, connected with saints’ 
days and ecclesiastical buildings. 

In France, at Bourges, the sole, cheole. 
soule, or soulette=soleil, was a ball inflated 
with air, and it was particularly used by 
Churchmen. In the church of Troyes at 
some festival (Easter, if [remember rightly) 
after nones the bishop and canons first 
solemnly played at top, and then sub- 
sequently at pawme, sending the ball alter- 
nately to each other. The game in various 
forms and under different names seems to 
have been known throughout France, though 
not always played by ecclesiastics. Emile 
Souvestre, the antiquary, considered it to be 
without doubt a vestige of sun-worship. 

Pelota, which is played in Spain and 
Spanish America, is said to have been 
traditional among the Basques of Navarre. 

The author of ‘Tent Life in Siberia’ has 
recorded that as far away as Anadyrsk, 
which lies some degrees north of Kamt- 
chatka, just south of the Arctic Circle, 
members of the Greek Church engage in 
football on the snow at Christmas. A 
national game of Turkestan, described in 
Scribner's Magazine, August, 1905, is played 
at Samarecand during the festivities of the 
Mohammedan New Year. The object striven 


Fosbroke’s ‘ Brit. Monach.,’ from Du Cange.”’ 


for by mounted horsemen is the skin of a 
freshly killed sheep, which reminds one of 
the leather ‘‘ hood ” thrown up at the base 
of an old cross near the church at Haxey. 
in Lincolnshire, at Twelfthtide. The popu- 
lar el Pato of the Argentine Republic was 
put down by the tyrant Rosas, who had his 
own reasons for disliking public meetings. 
Like the Turkestan game, it was a sport 
of mounted men, and they contended for 
a dead duck or other domestic bird sewn 
up in a piece of raw hide provided with 
strongly made loops to be gripped by the 
riders. 

The idea that the sun dances on Easter 
Day, which is well known in France, may be 
connected with ball-throwing. As M. Gaidoz 
has pointed out, the notion of the sun being 
like a wheel could not arise till wheels were 
invented. At an earlier date it may have 
often been considered a ball or bundle of fire. 
Indeed, according to Bancroft, the Galli- 
nomeros of Central California had a legend 
which stated it to be a ball of reeds gathered 
by the coyote—a small kind of wolf—who 
gave it to the hawk with some pieces of flint. 
The hawk flew with it up into the sky. 
setting it on fire to whirl along in a fierce 
red glow. 

M. Gaidoz has remarked that the Nativity. 
the real date being unknown, was fixed at 
the date of ‘ Dies Natalis Invicti Solis.” 
which seems to account for the connexion 
of football with Christmas, old or new style. 
Shrovetide and Easter ball games may 
have to do with the spring equinox, it being 
natural to represent the increasing action 
of the sun by the motion of a ball. 

A burning or rolling wheel has often been 
used to symbolize the heavenly body. 
especially at Midsummer, but I do not recall 
an instance of ball-play at the summer 
solstice. T.R.E.N.T. 


See Chambers, ‘Book of Days,’ 1881, 
i. 428. This is the nearest I can find. 
S. L. Perry. 


(Mr. Tom Jones also thanked for reply.] 


CARDINAL ALPHONSE DE RICHELIEU (11 8. 
vi. 7, 96).—Considering Armand was so 
much in the limelight, it is not strange that, 
to the general student of European history 
of the period, the existence of two brothers 
in the purple should be unknown. It is 
a rather curious state of affairs that Armand 
should have easily secured the cardinalate 
for his more or less obscure brother, while 
he himself was striving ineffectually for 
so long to obtain the dignity he coveted 
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for merely political reasons; but perhaps 
he felt some compunction at having ob- 
tained his brother’s former See of Lucon 
by forging Alphonse’s birth certificate, and 
a pricking conscience prompted him to make 
him some amends for a scandal he owned 
up to to the Pope himself. 
Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


BARNARD Famtity (11 v. 508).—In a 
list of Barnard wills in my possession I 
find that the will of a John Barnard of 
Southampton was proved at Somerset House 
on 17 Feb., 1726; and that letters of 
administration were granted for the estate 
of Mary Barnard of Middlesex in November, 
1729. These names and dates coincide with 
two of the Barnards whose names appear in 
the pedigree given by Mr. ANDREWS. 

H. C. BARNARD. 

Taiping, Federated Malay States. 


Nevitts oF RABy: THEIR ANCESTOR 
(11 S. vi. 48).—Mr. interesting 
suggestion raises several questions. 

Dolfin fitz Uchtred, ‘‘ when doing homage 
to the Prior of Durham for Staindrop, 
reserved his homage to the kings of England 
and of Scotland, as well as the Bishop of 
Durham” (‘Feudal England,’ p. 490). 
This makes it probable that he was already 
in possession of the family estates, whatever 
they were, and consequently that his father 
was dead, in 1131. Huctred fitz Waldeve 
is mentioned as alive in the Pipe Roll of 
1130 (Ancestor. x. 105). Is it Mr. NEvILL’s 
theory that Uchtred, or Huctred, died 
between these dates and was succeeded by 
Dolfin? Of course, Dolfin might have 
inherited property through his mother. 

Dr. Round thinks that Huctred fitz 
Waldeve was father of the Ranulf_ fitz 
Huctred who granted land to Reginald 
Prath of Tindale in free marriage with his 
daughter, a charter of confirmation by 
the King of Scots in 1177 having among its 
witnesses Richard Cumin (presumably the 
husband of Hextilda, daughter of Huctred), 
Symon, son of Huctred, and Adam his 
brother (ibid., p. 106). Would Mr. NeviLy 
suggest that Ranulf was a younger brother 
of Dolfin? As to Symon and Adam there 
seems to be nothing to show whether they 
were relations. 

Dr. Round suggested, but only as a guess, 
that Dolfin’s father, Uchtred, might be 
“‘identical with Uchtred, son of Ligulf, 
that great Northumbrian thegn who was 
slain at Durham in 1080” (‘ Feudal England, 
p. 490). MR. FARRER states that nothing is 


known of this Uchtred except that he is 
named as a benefactor of the monastery of 
Yarrow, unless he was the “ Utredus filius 
Ligolfi ’ who made various gifts to St. Mary 
of York (10 S. xii. 53). He was subse- 
quently adopted as an ancestor by the 
ancient house of Lumley. 


G. H. WHITE. 
St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


Mosss (11 8. vi. 10, 96).—C. C. B. 
writes at the latterreference that Charas got 
into trouble with the Inquisition. A note in 
Sotheran’s Cat. 675, 1907, says :-— 

* Charas’s viperine practices, during his visit 
to Spain, brought down on him the Inquisition 
at Toledo....He writes as an enthusiast on the 
reptile.” 

His ‘New Experiments on Vipers, with 
folding plates, 1670, and ed. 2, 1673, con- 
taining also a letter of Francesco Redi’s, 
are certainly curious books. 

8. L. Perry. 


Ulverston. 


MunicipaL Recorps PRINTED (11 S. ii. 
287, 450. 529; iii. 493; iv. 131. 390, 451; 
v. 73, 297, 352, 398. 478; vi. 91).—It 
may as well be stated that the second 
volume of the ‘ Portmote or Court Leet 
Records of Salford’ (mentioned at vi. 91) 
was issued in 1902 as vol. xlviii.. New 
Series, Chetham Society. It contains in- 
dexes of names, places, and ‘* miscellaneous.” 

C. W. Sutrron, 
Hon. Sec. Chetham Soe. 
Manchester. 


Lupovick Rossert, Lorp BovurRcHIER 
(11 S. vi. 130).—The arms in the third 
quarter of the coat described by Mr. H. I. 
HAL are in all probability those borne 
by the Barons Malet at the time of the Con- 
quest, and used by their descendants who 
remained in France. There is, as I have 
seen, a portrait of Louis Malet. Sire de 
Graville, Grand Amiral de France, at Ver- 
sailles, wearing a red cloak embroidered 
with buckles, 1486-1516. The shield of the 
family had three buckles. 

Harotp MAter, Col. 


QuarRLes Famity (11 S. vi. 70, 153).— 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Robert Quarles 
of Romford, married John Symonds of Lin- 
colnshire. She died without issue on 15 
Dec., 1666, and was buried in the church of 
Great Yeldham, Essex. Her. husband married 
a second time, and was also buried in the 
church of Great Yeldham (in the south 
transept), where a mural tablet with a long 
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Latin inscription is extant to his memory. | copy of his ‘ Llandaff ’).” 


Browne Wiillis’s 


I have referred to my MS. indices to the | work appeared in 1718. 


marriages at Romford and Hornchurch, | 


Essex, but the marriage was not solemnized | the *D.N.B.,’ 


at either of these places. Sir Robert | 
Quarles in his will, dated 4 April, 1637, 
leaves 8001 to his daughter Elizabeth 
when she shall arrive at the age of nine- 
teen. She is also mentioned in the will of 
her uncle Gabriel Parvish, 1647, and was 
apparently married subsequently. 
GILBERT. 
35, Broad Street Avenue, E.C. 


THUNDER Cross AND MEDAL (11 S. vi. 
131).—The Thunder Cross would probably 
be the gammadion or fylfot, sometimes called 
Thor's hammer, a charm against thunder 
and lightning. The medal had_ probably 
been blessed by the Pope, or had come from 
some famous shrine. 

Winterton, Doncaster, 


“Dr. Syntax” (11 S, v. 490; vi. 78, 
135).—Mr. 8. L. Perry says at the last 
reference that Cot. MALET is right in attribut- 
ing the authorship of * Dr. Syntax in Paris * to 
Combe ; but I do not read that Cot. MALET 
commits himself to any such statement. 

Apart from the evidence of Lowndes, 
who makes the distinct statement that Combe 
was not the author, either of this or of 
‘Dr. Syntax through London,’ any one read- 
ing the stories must plainly feel that their 
author was as inferior to Combe as Williams, 
their illustrator, was to Rowlandson. 

My original query, therefore, still remains 
unanswered, 

AstLey Terry, Major-General. 


RicHARD NEWcoME, VICAR OF HURSLEY 
(11 S. vi. 149).—The date of this person’s 
death is given as 4 June, 1769, by Bishop 
Stubbs in both editions of his * Registrum 
Sacrum Anglicanum’ (1858, p. 117, and 
1897, p. 140); it is possibly taken from 
Archbishop Herring’s ‘ Register, which is 
certainly the authority for the date (13 April, 
1755) of Newcome’s consecration to the 
see of Llandaff. R. J. King (‘ Handbook 
to the Welsh Cathedrals,’ 1873, p. 289) also 
gives the year 1769 as the date of death. 
The translation from Llandaff to St. Asaph’s 
took place in 1761, but neither writer gives 
the place of death. 

King (pp. 100-1) writes: “ He was made 
bishop—it lying very commodious for his 
living at Whitchurch, Shropshire, where 
he had built a very neat and elegant par- 
sonage-house,” his authority being “ Cole’s 


MS.. British’ Museum, vol. xxvill. p. 14 
(from notes found in Browne Willis’s own 


By combining the pnw given in 
vol. xl. pp. 319-22, and the 
Brasenose College Register (Oxford, 1909) 
we can glean some information as_ to 
Richard's father, though neither work cited 
seems to mention Richard himself. Henry 
Newcome (1627-95) was a member of St. 
John’s, Cambridge, the intruded Rector of 
Gawsworth, 1650-56, and, after 1662, a 
Dissenting preacher. His younger son, 
Peter (1656-1738), became Vicar of Hackney 
in 1703. This Peter matriculated at B.N.C. 
in 1674, aged 17, hailing from Lancashire, 

and said to be “fil. cler.” The ‘B.N.C 
Register,’ i. 232. adds that in the College 
“Caution Book™” his Christian name_ is 
given as “ Henry.” 

The ‘ D.N.B. also names a second Peter 
(1727-97), whom it describes as grandson 
of the other Peter (1656-1738). and states 
that in 1757 he was made a Prebendary of 
Llandaff. The missing link between these 
two Peters might thus well have been 
Richard, who was Bishop of Llandaff 
1755-61, and might have made his son 
prebendary of his own cathedral. Richard's 
brother Peter (mentioned by Mrs. SucKLinG) 
is noted in the ‘ B.N.C. Register’ (i. 276) as 
having matriculated at B.N.C. in 1701, 
being “fil. cler..” and hailing from Herts. 
This would naturally have been his father’s 
county, while it is noteworthy that the 
first Peter became Vicar of Aldenham in 
1683, not going to Hackney till 1703, and 
Aldenham is in Herts. 

. A. B. 


First Use or FINGER-PRINTS FOR IDENTI- 
FICATION (11 S. v. 208; vi. 155).—Prof. 
H. A. Giles is rather bold in claiming for the 
Chinese the invention of “the wonderful 
system of identification by finger-prints ~ 
because they had deeds signed by finger- 
prints. European deeds were also signed 
in this way, but the discovery of the infinite 
variety of finger-prints and the method of 
indexing them is a modern invention, and 
cannot be attributed to the Chinese. 

In 1906 I went over the large prison at 
Tokyo, and I asked if the system of identi- 
fication by finger-prints was in use in 
Japan. Insome respects the prison manage- 
ment there was so much ahead of ours that 
I was surprised to learn that the system 
was unknown, and I gathered from the way 
the Governor answered that he was politely 
incredulous of its efficacy. This would not 
have been the case if the Chinese had used 
it. J. J. FREEMAN. 


| | 

\ 
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Dotes on Books. 


Analecta Bollandiana. Tomus XXXI. Fase. I.; 
Fase. Il. et III. (Brussels, Société des Bollan- 
distes.) 

Two articles in the first number possess a special 

and sad interest, as being from the pen of P. Albert 

Poncelet. The one is a catalogue of the Latin 

hagiographical codices in the Meermann-West- 

reen Museum; the other a study of the legends 
relating to Bohemond of Antioch and St. Leonard. 

This last displays not only the erudite accuracy 

and judgment of the author, but also his clear- 

eut and lucid method of story-telling. P. van 
de Vorst gives us the text of the panegyric upon 

St. Theophanes, ascribed toSt. Theodore Studites, 

preceded by an illuminating introduction ; and 

from P. van Ortroy we get the text of the life 
of the Blessed Dalmatius Moner, a Dominican 
priest of the early fourteenth century, in the 
original Latin of Nicolas Eymeric, whose MS., 
written about 1351, was the source from which 
all later biographies were derived. 


narrative of a familiar type, having yet, apart 
from its scholastic value, a considerable measure 
of attractiveness, and that in spite of the frank- 
ness concerning details hardly pleasing which 
comes natural to the medizval hagiographer. 

In the other number the first article is the 
obituary notice of P. Albert Poncelet, whose 
sudden death, at the age of 50, in January of this 
year, is a great loss to hagiology. Following it is 
2x short paper by him on the authorship of the 
life of St. Basinus of Treves. The most important 
of the contributions is that by P. Delehaye, one 
of the editors, on the Saints of Thrace and Moesia. 
From MSS. in the Bodleian and the British 
Museum, at Paris, Rome, Munich, and Vienna, 
he has selected, partly for their superior literary 
merit and general interest, nine texts relating 
the passions of martyrs, which are, indeed, apart 
from questions of scholarship, well worth reading 
for their vigour and simplicity. They are fol- 
lowed by a lengthy and most valuable discussion 
of their place in hagiography, whether as regards 
each work as a whole or as regards allusions con- 
tained in it. Matter of this kind—an affair of 
MSS., dates, authorities, and so on—has so often, 
to all but those who have made it their special 
study, an air of repelling ‘* dryness,” that it 
seems worth while to congratulate the author 
on having composed a study which is as delightful 
as it is learned. P. Paulus Peeters prints a 
catalogue of the passions and other texts con- 
tained in the Iberian Codex lately acquired by the 
Bodleian; and there is an unusually long list 
of reviews. 


Mr. HENRY HARRISON has completed Vol. I. 
of his concise Etymological Dictionary of English 
Surnames. This extends from <A_ to The 
work shows great care and industry. The author 
in his Forespeech’ says: ‘When the late 
Canon Bardsley’s ‘ Dictionary of English and 
Welsh Surnames ’ was published in 1901, I found 
that its Introduction opened with the following 
remark: ‘The purpose of this work is to supply 
materials for an etymological dictionary of English 
and Welsh surnames.’ At that moment there 


L. 


lay in my manuscript case the first draft, complete 


This is here | 
published for the first time—a pious and simple | 


from A to Z, of an attempt at an Etymological 
Dictionary of Surnames of the United King- 
dom.” Mr. Harrison in revising and rewriting 
his early attempt found Canon Bardsley’s 
‘industrious delving’ for early forms of names 
in the print copies of our records of the 
Middle-English period ‘of great value,’ but he 
states that ‘‘the volume, despite its many merits, 
has to be used with very considerable caution.’’ 
In regard to English names of local origin, 
Canon Taylor’s work ‘ Names and their Histories * 
has been found useful. 

The curious origin of many names is well 
known to our readers. We cite a few examples 
from Mr. Harrison’s useful work:—Angus, 
unique strength; Arnold, Eagle, Gracious: 
Audrey, Noble-Strength; Bacon, Bacon dealer, 
a nickname for a swineherd or a peasant; 
Barlow, the Bare hill; Beeman, a Bee-keeper ; 
Benham, the Bean-Land; Bentley, -the Bent 
grass Lea; Borthwick, the Castle place; Borra- 
daile, the Valley of the stronghold; Bradshaw, 
dweller at the broad wood (the same applies to 
Braidwood); Chapman, Merchant, tradesman: 
Doran, Stranger, alien, exile. The name Gordon 
was discussed in our pages during 1902, and Mr. 
Harrison refers especially to the number for the 
29th of March (9 S. ix. 256). 

On the completion of the Dictionary an essay 
on the history of our surnames will be given, 
as well as a list of the treatises quoted and an 
appendix of foreign names. The work is published 
at the Eaton Press, Ebury Street. 


Tuk September Fortnightly Reriew begins with 
an article of much more than ephemeral importance 
on ‘The Evolution of Colonial Self-Government,’ 
by Mr. J. A. R. Marriott. Mr. Hilaire Belloc, 
when he indited ‘The Classical Spirit,’ appears to 
have been in a somewhat didactic mood, and to 
have been entertaining at the same moment con- 
tradictory opinions as to the probable abilities of 
his readers; for he gives in some places emphatic 
repetition to ideas which are easy enough to grasp 
at the first hearing, and in others he utters rather 
cryptic sayings, to which he vouchsafes only 
explanation nearly equally dark. His main point— 
apart from individual nuances in treatment—has 
been made before. Mrs. Arthur Harter’s paper on 
Casanova, if it brings nothing new to the 
“*Casanovist,” may serve to make clearer to those 
who are not yet captive to that hero’s fascinations 
what it is that his admirers see in him. Miss 
Violet Hunt’s ‘ Princes and Prescriptions’ gives a 
vivacious, if rather ‘‘slapdash” account of life in 
the German villes @eau. We felt some disappoint- 
ment over Mr. Hallam Moorhouse’s ‘ Aspects of 
William Morris,’ which gives us little that is 
not already generally familiar. Mr. Sidney Whit- 
man’s reminiscences of Prince Reuss are pleasant 
reading; Mr. Beresford Chancellor’s hanging 
London’ can only in part called so, since it 
relates, perforce, so largely to demolition. He 
makes an interesting comparison between our 
attitude towards the changes—which looks chiefly 
towards the past, and expresses itself in a good 
deal of writing on what remains to us of it, 
neglecting the ‘‘improvements” themselves—and 
the attitude of the early years of the nineteenth 
century, when innumerable books on the new 
schemes and buildings were published. There is a 
welcome biographical article on Massenet by Mr. 
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| 
A. Beaumont; and on questions of foreign policy | 
we have papers by M. Sokolovitch (‘The Albanian | 
Question’), Mr. Archibald Hurd (‘The Triumph | 
ot Germany’s Policy’), Mr. Archibald Colquhoun 
{‘ Agree with Thine Adversary ’—on the Far East), 
and Mr. Norman Bentwich (‘The Russian Passport 
Question’), while Mr. Sydney Brooks contributes 
an interesting study of ‘ France and the Republic.’ 


THE first article in the September Burlington 
Magazine is Mr. Albert van de Put’s argument 
identifying the portrait of a “ Knight” at the 
Dulwich Gallery, attributed to Van Dyck, as 
that of Emanuel Philibert of Savoy, Prince of 
Oneglia, and therewith as a work of which Bellori 
makes mention as having been executed at Palermo 
in 1624—hitherto regarded as lost. Mr. Willy 
F. Storck describes in detail the medizeval mural 
paintings remaining to us, which give us render- 
ings of ‘ Les Trois Morts et les Trois Vifs.’ It 
seems a pity that the plates which illustrate the 
descriptions have to be sought in a separate 
number. Mr. Hobson’s third paper on Chinese 
eloisonné enamel, if a little heavily written and 
somewhat scanty in illustration, is decidedly 
interesting. In his series * Principles and Evolu- 
tion of Furniture- Making’ Mr. Romney Green | 
has arrived at the relation between Art and | 
Science, which is in this connexion largely a 
question of how much is to be permitted in the 
way of division of labour. We cannot think 
that any effective solution of the difficulties has 
been here suggested, and their statement is by 
now a well-worn theme, yet the protest against 
the régime of the engineer is well made out. 
Mrs. Hungerford Pollen has a pleasant article 
on‘ Ancient Lace at the Royal Museum, Brussels’ ; 
and Mr. E. Lancaster Burne writes instructively, 
but all too slightly, on the fascinating subject of 
windmills. Mr. G. G. Coulton’s ‘ Artist Life 
in the Middle Ages’ promises somewhat more 
than it achieves, and rambles into too many 
different keys, but presents us with some half- 
dozen delightful illustrations, and sets forth, too, 
details about the relation between medieval 
artists and other craftsmen which, if not un- 
heard of, are, at any rate, good to realize in 
imagination over again. Sir Martin Conway's 
second article on the treasury of S. Maurice 
D’Agaune is not inferior to the former one in 
interest, even in charm; and there follows it— 
from the pen of Mr. Selwyn Brinton—a very 
sympathetic and stimulating account of the life 
and work of Fra Vittore Ghislandi, whose work 
at the Exhibition of Portraits held at Florence 
last year rejoiced lovers of art with something 
of the nature of a discovery. 


The Nineteenth Century for this month is an 
unusually good number. In the way of historical 
and literary studies we have the second instal- 
ment of ‘Some Unpublished Letters of Lord 
Chesterfield,’ put together by Mrs. Loudon, which 
struck us as more interesting in itself than the 
former one, and also as displaying more favour- 
ably Chesterfield’s grace and animation as a 
letter-writer and a writer of French; ‘ Fresh 


Light on Cromwell at Drogheda,’ by Mr. J. B. 
Williams, to whom our own columns are largely 
indebted, a paper bringing together evidence 
from contemporary newsbooks, licensed for a 
few days after their licensing had been prohibited, 
which will certainly have to be taken into account 


by any future historian who should wish to mini- 
mize the atrocities perpetrated at Drogheda ; 
a happy and illuminating paper on the life and 
character of the late Emperor of Japan, by Mr. 
J. H. Longford, late Consul at Nagasaki; and 
“ Lewis Melville’s” discussion of ‘ The Passing of 
the English Jew, in which—a small matter, 
perhaps, in a question of uncommon interest— 
we were glad to notice a reference to the work of 
Amy Levy. Both Sir Bampfylde Fuller in 
“India Revisited’ and Capt. Corbett-Smith in 
‘Some Aspects of Chinese Reform’ givé us valu- 
able information and stimulating suggestions as 
to what to look forward to in the near future ; 
yet we note with regret that they ascribe progress 
to the great and ancient nations concerned in 
direct proportion to their assimilation of Western 
ideas and modes of life, leaving it to be 
implied that nothing will be lost thereby, and 
that there is nothing to be hoped from them on 
the lines native to their own traditions. Prof. 
Lindsay’s ‘ The Case for and against Eugenics ’ 
is well worth reading, in spite of the fact that it 
has not quite the impartiality promised by the 
title, but states the case ‘for’? much more 
thoroughly than the case “ against.’’ Canon 
Moyes in ‘ Pére Hyacinthe’s Marriage ’ must, we 
think, by his clear statement of facts have set 
to rest once for all the curious misapprehensions 
which have obtained upon this subject. Mrs. 


_Charlton’s ‘ Animals in their Relation to Empire ’ 


deserves consideration, in spite of the fact that 


/an unusually rambling style and an addiction to 


large commonplaces make it rather tedious 


reading. 


PMotices to Correspondents. 


To_secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must ohserve the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the ae: contributors are requested to 
mut _in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
1eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 


CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
— a the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ane, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to attix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


G. V.—Forwarded. 
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